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Editorial 


BODLEY came into the news royally last month when the King opened the extension. This 
had been ready early in the war, but was too attractive to the Government as refuge offices 
to be allowed to be used for its own work. It rendered excellent war service, not all of it 
quite unconneéted with library work. Now it stands as the first considerable library building 
to come into aétion in the post-war era. It is significant that the Bodleian, from the days of 
the Founder, has always been pressed for space and its experiments in underground storage 
and in bookcases on rails, packed like the drawers in a cupboard have been useful to many 
other libraries. One of the newspapers tells us that the new building has solved the problem of 
Storage for two hundred years. This is an interesting attempt at prophecy. There is no 
library building on a great scale in England, except the Bodleian, which has survived in its 
original form for even a hundred years and we may safely leave the librarians of two centuries 
hence with the conviction that no building devised today will, unaltered, continue to satisfy 
their needs. It is one of the disturbing certainties that libraries will continue to grow beyond 


the expectations of any present moment now or hereafter. Meanwhile we rejoice with Oxford 
that at least one of our national libraries is for the present housed adequately. 


+ * * * * 


Amongst the pleasant features of the opening of the Bodleian extension was the presen- 
tation to the King and Queen of Mr. Strickland Gibson, now retired from the service of the 
Library and one of its most devoted workers and historians. The Queen accepted his little 
book Some Oxford Libraries. Mr. R. H. Hill, the former Secretary of the Library and now 
Principal Librarian of the N.C.L., who had much to do with the work upon the extension, 
also had the honour of presentation to Their Majesties. 


+ * * * * 


Our readers have learned of the retirement of Dr. Albert Mansbridge from the chair- 
manship of the Trustees of the National Central Library. He has received, amongst other 
honourable acknowledgments, the Honorary Fellowship of the Library Association. Follow- 
ing so shortly after the retirement of Colonel Newcombe from the librarianship, his with- 
drawal is a substantial loss to the N.C.L. whose destinies he has guided since the day he 
founded it as the Central Library for Students in 1916. The whole student population of our 
day has come, consciously or not, under his influence. Sir Frederick G. Kenyon has succeeded 
him, a prince of chairmen whose record must be unique in this as in so many services to the 
intelleétual world over much more than half a century. 


* * * * * 


Our readers will have seen the references in The Observer and in The Times to the unex- 
ampled difficulties of students everywhere from the impossibility of getting the necessary 
text-books or works of reference either in bookshop or in library. University students 
complain that their whole leisure is spent vainly searching both for the books prescribed 
by their tutors. The editor of one paper suggests that private shelves should be searched for 
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every kind of text-book so that they may be sent to these colleges. Especially is this desirable 
for librarians. We have now several whole-time schools with an absolute absence of the 
essential books. This is the predicament to which officialdom with its age-long blindness 
to the value of books has brought us. It may be years, indeed will be, before the situation 
becomes normal if the present labour and material shortages continue. Normally it takes a 
few months to produce a book; today some quite necessary books have been announced 
for years as “‘ in the press.” 
* * * 


Bristol is to be congratulated on placing a fair assessment upon the services of its proposed 
deputy-librarian. A post with a maximum of a thousand a year has rarely been offered to any 
but chiefs, but it is just that such should be the pay of the skilled and experienced librarians 
who are suitable for such a post. Such salaries are now common in the second posts in other 
branches of the municipal service and it is reasonable that librarians should approximate to 
officers in quite a number of these. It is a far cry to this from the one-time and classic entry 
for Wigan in Greenwood’s Year Book, 1900: “ Salaries, librarian, {,250; sub-librarian, {/52.” 


* * * * * 


We have been happy to welcome the resumption of the publication of library reports 
which are worthy of the service they chronicle. Some of them, as that of Hackney, are 
documents of some social interest ; that, to cite another, from Luton is excellent publicity 
as well as a gratifying history of a library year. We should welcome a considered Study of 
the means whereby the modern report may increasingly be a medium for bringing the library 
to the public and a source of information and inspiration to other librarians. There are 
continuously advancing experiments in printing art and beauty which librarians must use. 
Not all libraries issue reports at present, but it should always be remembered that the library 
which has no history in any year that is worth record must be moribund or very nearly so. 
We look forward, therefore, to a general revival in this matter. 


* * * * * 


Some complaint has reached us of the alleged severity of part of the recent Registration 
examination. It is true, as someone has said, that the long training and the salaries offered do 
not make sense; or, shall we say, they did not ? The A.P.T. scales are not altogether un- 
generous ; in fact, older librarians gasp at their liberality. If there is anything in the complaint, 
it will be investigated we are sure. Meanwhile candidates must realize—we are not sure 
they do so yet—that the letters A.L.A. are a professional qualification, not merely the sign of 
the passing of a school or even college examination. Resentment is felt still by newer can- 
didates who know that for years it was given to people whose qualifications were apparently 
confined to classification and cataloguing—although of a somewhat more severe standard 
than the Registration examination appears to require. There are some who tell us that there 
are far too many certificates held by library staffs and that such a high-ranking qualification 
as A.L.A. should be given only to men and women whose work shows an adequate educational 
background and some facility in the expression of the results of experience. We know 
none of the reasons for the number of failures this year. After all, it was the first test under 
the revised syllabus and it would be interesting to know how many candidates took a chance 


on it. 
* * * * * 

We have received a somewhat aggrieved letter from a librarian who objects to our 
correspondent’s complaint that branch librarianships were advertised in the clerical grades 
of the National Charter. He tells us that they are not for librarianships of towns of over 20,000 
s0pulation. This certainly is an explanation. We are sorry, however, that our correspondent 
Pol ) 
is annoyed and sorrier Still that he still appears to think that any qua/ified librarian can go in the 


clerical grade. A librarian who has passed through the A.L.A. examination has passed a 


professional qualifying test and cannot rightly thereafter be a ‘‘ clerk.” We sympathize with 
our correspondent and do not attribute any blame to him; we know enough about com- 
mittees to exonerate him or any librarian. 


F 
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A Man’s Library : Potential and Actual: An Essay in 
Library Philosophy 
B 


y Dr. Ernest A. SAVAGE 

Iv’s ** philosophically curious,” writes De Quincey, ** to remark the utter blindness of writers, 
readers, and publishers, .. . as to the trivial fraétion of publicity which settles upon each 
separate work . . . Readers have increased . . . but books, increasing ina still greater proportion, 
have left as the practical result an average quotient for each book, taken apart, continually 
decreasing. And, if the whole world were readers, probably the average publicity for each 
separate work would reach a minimum; such would be the concurrent increase of books. 
But even this view of the case keeps out of sight the most monstrous forms of this phenomenon. 
The inequality of the publication has the effeét of keeping very many books absolutely without 
a reader. The majority of books are never opened ; five hundred copies may be printed. . . ; 
of these it may happen that five are carelessly turned over.” The same statement, he says, is 
true of the popular journals. ‘‘ Every year buries its own literature . . . Out of every thousand 
printed pages,...a very small proportion indeed, is in any true sense more public when 
printed than previously as a manuscript; and that... part, perishes as effectually in a few 
days to each separate reader as the words perish in our daily conversation.” 

The above quotation paints so hopeless a picture that now, when nine books are published 
for every one in 1840, authors might as well throw away their pens, smash their dictaphones, 
or sack their secretaries. As for librarians they tilt at windmills. It’s well to be prepared against 
the worst so that we may face it hardily, but I dislike pessimism, which to me ts as irrational as 
optimism ; things are never quite as bad nor quite as good as they seem. De Quincey’s 
passage urges me to reflection. To-day we may smile at his remedy : that we should “ impress 
upon every writer the vast importance of compression. Simply to retrench one word from 
each sentence, one superfluous epithet, for example, would probably increase the disposable 
time of the public by one twelfth part.” The suggestion comes oddly from a master of copious 
English. He means that too many books are published—a complaint made by the first author 
on the day he faced his first rival. 

Nor roo Many Books 

Here, for want of accurate calculations of reading done, we can’t answer De Quincey with 
opposing figures. 

When fact is unknown fancy jigs the Lambeth walk. Any wild counter-argument is as 
well founded as De Quincey’s. We know no more about the subject than he. How many 
copies of each book were printed ?—sold ?—borrowed ? How many read by buyers and 
borrowers and their friends ? Statistics are wanting ; perhaps always will be. All we know 
is that trade in new books amounted to ten million pounds in 1938 and 1939, of which three 
millions were for export. Increases have been recorded since, but they may be temporary. 
(Any survey of reading, however pretentious, which doesn’t answer these questions 1s of as 
much use as a map without a scale.) Yet books are published, read and studied in greater and 
greater numbers every year, and De Quincey’s prodigious estimate of wastage is incredible. 
Indeed, if we accept his estimate and deduction now when book production has increased 
ninefold, it follows that no book published to-day can find a reader ! 

De Quincey looked at the matter from his own viewpoint. An insatiable reader, battening 
upon any subject, he knew he couldn’t read every book which attraéted him. Many books, he 
concluded, must go unread. But he overlooked the truth that almost every book has its 
readers for a time, if not for all time. Publishers’ estimates of the number of copies they'll 
sell are generally conservative, or the bankruptcies in their calling would be much less rare. 
The continued existence of publishers then is a guarantee that most books are sold in remunera- 
tive editions. If sold they are read, unless they are bought as furniture or borrowed to induce 
slumber. 

The complaint that too many books are published is unfounded. Certainly bad books— 
the junk merchant is loaded with their jackets—keep good books out of the market. But 
of good books we've too few, not too many. A man who has selected books for years knows 
well that, in many subjeéts, old books must still serve modern ends because new aren’t forth- 
coming ; that periodicals must be dug into because scattered information hasn’t been gathered 
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and co-ordinated in books. He can’t have failed to note also that British publishers are 
steadily being driven out of the technical book trade. 
THe GROWTH OF KNOWLEDGE 

Look at the arithmetic more closely. 

With every increase of population we expect a proportionately greater number of authors. 
Had we now the same quota of authors to population as in 1846 our books would be doubled 
in number. In faét they’re multiplied by nine. The modern author may scribble more (1 think 
he does) but the chief cause of the greater flow of books is the higher proportion of authors to 
population. The ever-growing volume of human experience and research inevitably demands 
a greater volume of record, and a greater number of authors, more varied in their specialities, 
to write it. In no earlier period of history has more knowledge been accumulated than in 
the past century. 

Take some general figures first. In 1906, 6,985 new books (apart from new editions) were 
published. Of this total 4,777 were not classed as novels and Stories. In 1938, 10,094 mew 
books (apart from new editions) were published, 7,286 other books than novels and Stories. 
Over 52 per cent. increase of non-fiction, in thirty-two years, indicates a substantial growth 
in recorded knowledge. True, many 1938 books embodied few or no addition to knowledge, 
but the books of 1906, when popularization was a rather fashionable craze, were no richer. 
Note that the figures are for this country only ; research has been no less aétive in Germany, 
the U.S.A. and Italy. 

Statistics of periodical contributions reveal the truth even more clearly. Inthe International 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature the author entries in the seventeen sectional issues rose in 
number from 43,440 in 1901 to 85,519 in 1910; a doubling of output in ten years. Another 
example. Nothing registers the development of knowledge more surely than the multiplication 
of patents. Between 1851 and 1911 the number of British patents increased from 4,679 to 
1§§,118 a year. Of the German patents between 1877 and 1936, 85,341 were granted in the 
first half of the period, and 539,100 in the later half. Between 1836 and 1937, 2,066,309 patents 
were granted, 355,291 in the first half of the period, and 1,711,018 in the second half. 

As “ every phase of human thought and aétivity is now promptly and, as a rule, efficiently 
registered by the press,” and as knowledge is vastly greater, it astonishes me, not that we have 
nine new books for every one a century ago, but that we have on/y nine. 

Thus far I’ve taken into account only publications obtainable through ordinary channels. 
But the multiplication of subsidiary print has been enormous. Blue books, reports and 
bulletins of public and semi-public institutions and companies, house magazines, trade 
catalogues, abstracts, annual surveys, patents, and other publications, if they’re organized 
properly, enrich our sources of information bounteously. ‘ 

PorentIAL v. ACTUAL LIBRARIES 

De Quincey strangely forgets that everybody who draws upon recorded knowledge has 
a potential library, comprising all those books he may need sometime. 

But here a distinétion is notable. This potential library isn’t his aétual library. To become 
actual it must fulfil the following conditions: recorded knowledge on his study will be 
communicated to him in notices and reviews in journals ; exhibited for him in catalogues and 
indexes ; and brought within his reach—what knowledge, where found, how got. 

Let me be clearer. Any writing on librarianship or bibliography, even that unknown 
or inaccessible to me, belongs to my potential. That library will become aétual only when 
professional knowledge is collected or located, adequately exhibited by catalogues and indexes, 
and brought within every librarian’s reach. How remote we are from this promised land ! 
Students and readers of every trade and profession are more or less handicapped as we are. 
The potential library is never the aétual library. 

The potential library isn’t a colleétion of ‘ books to read,” but a treasury of recorded 
knowledge to be drawn upon when wanted. The greater part of it would rest undusted by 
me, because [I don’t spend all my leisure in reading about librarianship and bibliography. 
But it must be at my hand or easily obtainable ; at any time | may want a faét, a figure, a 
review of ideas. It’s my bank of professional knowledge, to be drawn upon in need. Even 
potentially the bank isn’t rich, for much of the data of librarianship seems to exist nowhere 
in trustworthy form. Adtually it’s poorer than any library for librarians should ever be, for 
it we can’t set an example to other professions of what value is our propaganda for libraries ? 
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De Quincey had no more reason to grumble because all books aren’t read than he had 
to expeét all the money in the banks to be in circulation at the same moment, or all the ships of 
the Navy to be cleared for aétion at sea every day and all day in peace time. But knowledge, 
like money and warships, must be at call when required. It would be wasteful for every 
librarian to colleé&, house, arrange, catalogue and index all the professional data he may want. 
Hence the conception of the co-operatively-formed library organized by a municipal authority 
for the citizens at large, or by a professional body for its members. Only by co-operation 
shall we succeed in providing everybody with his potential library. But the success of 
co-operative effort has been partly frustrated because bibliographical education is neglected, 
and because the road to books is still cluttered with obstacles. 

THREE REFORMS 

They are : 

(1) A master of books. As far as possible in each town amalgamate with municipal libraries 
the stocks of special and general libraries belonging to societies. 

(2) Advertising books. Print co-operative catalogues of the stocks of the principal 
libraries. 

(3) Developing access to books. Lend books more freely from amalgamated stocks, and 
instal in every large or medium library photo apparatus for copying information in 
books out of copyright. 

MusTERING Books 

The great book muster is a proje&t which should be tackled at the earliest. In many 
society libraries waste and inefficiency are common. Some years ago I examined thoroughly 
a special library of 7,000 volumes which had been so depleted in its sets and runs by careless 
owners that the wreck could be repaired only after years of patient collecting at much expense. 
Generally, however, the fault is to immure the books until they’re obsolete. An honorary 
librarian usually pockets the treasure house key : the books are safe, and the student is lucky 
if he finds Cerberus, the key and the loved books together. All such librarians aren’t of the 
tribe of Angelo Mai or Thomas Hearne, but most of them have calls upon their time prior to 
those of intrusive Students. A few rich societies can afford competent library staffs, and then 
members have little excuse for grumbling ; but by far the greater number of these libraries 
are moribund for want of proper librarianship. To use one library I had recourse, not to the 
“ librarian,” who was but a club clerk-flunkey, but to Mr. A.—‘‘ He’s always in the library ; 
knows all about it—he’s your man.” But was he ? His aid wasn’t withheld, but he made me 
feel a nuisance he’d like to see the back of for good. 

The catalogue, too, may be an obstacle to research, It’s understood by the compiler, or 
by one or two members who, living with it for years, have mastered its peculiar plan, and have 
qualified themselves to be its exponents. Often catalogues are incomplete, and indexing is 
negleéted altogether. Indeed, getting books out of libraries of this kind is nearly as difficult 
as burgling a safe deposit. A non-member of a local society may be refused a book from its 
library though a man in Istanbul may borrow it through the N.C.L. 

(In passing, I admit it’s foolish of me to throw stones at these libraries. As a councillor 
of the L.A. I invite reprisals. The L.A. might easily print a joint catalogue of their library, 
of the Greenwood Library, and of the other principal collections of books on bibliography 
and librarianship. But does it ? Will it? Never, though the contents of these libraries can’t 
be known widely until a catalogue is printed. However, L.A. councillors imagine that they 
have a perfeétly reasonable excuse in that books, while they may be of priceless value to 
people in other callings, can’t be of the sligiitest use to librarians, who need no extraneous help 
from books and teachers to fit them for their ordained purpose in life.) 

If all the professional and special libraries owned by local societies were handed over to 
municipal libraries on two conditions 

(a) that the reference libraries lend the books of depositing societies to the societies’ 
members ; 

(6) that depositing societies allow their books to be used for reference by the general 

public 
the country’s book strength would be greatly increased. Some mobilizing on these lines has 
been accomplished, With the exercise of a little diplomacy transfers might be arranged on 
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more liberal terms ; for example, the books might be /en¢ from reference libraries to anybody 
needing them, and not only to societies’ members, and this freer lending would be justified 
if the suggested muster rounded up books in duplicate. 

Difficulties bestrew the path to reform, I know. Societies must be persuaded to loosen their 
grip upon their property. But the advantages are far from being only on the side of the public. 
Societies would be relieved of the cost of Storing, classing, cataloguing, publishing and running 
their libraries. So they have more money for books. The public library would watch 
more closely the exchange of publications between societies. Add to these advantages the 
prime advantage that the grouped collections would be open to societies’ members, as well 
as the general public, for eleven or twelve hours a day, and then all parties ought to realize 
the desirability of putting stocks together. 

But municipal libraries will find money hard to get and of lower value in a ruined civiliza- 
tion. Will they be able to offer accommodation ? I foresee little difficulty. Some libraries 
haven’t exhausted their storage ; custodians of others need not despair, because no post-war 
government in this country will survive long if the men of the forces return to face unemploy- 
ment. Money for work ought to be found or created. New libraries and additions to libraries 
must be built. If a librarian is called upon to schedule accommodation for a new central 
library, he will survey the independent libraries in his town, and decide which would strengthen 
the public service. Then he should try to persuade the societies to transfer their libraries to 
the new building so that he may include accommodation for them and for any others that 
might come later. If a comfortable small meeting room is provided in the building it will be 
easier to make societies believe in the desirability of the transfer. 

More may be attempted. Why shouldn’t a society give to the public library new books, 
as they come out, on the study it wishes to foster ? Nearly every propaganda society gingers 
up the local library in the interests of its own gospel. Why shouldn’t societies for the propaga- 
tion of science, music, art, literature and other subjects, ginger it up in the interests of true 
learning, by giving books, making suggestions, helping to revise stock ? Every such society 
should be a body of friends to the seétion of the library in which its members are interested. 
Indeed, we do far too little to win the friendship of specialists who would aé& as godfathers 
to their own specialities. 

\ sustained campaign by the L. A. to promote this be 1ok muster would be more successful 
than we’re inclined to believe. [ say “ sustained,” for I don’t forget that the Association is a 
democratic body, and that it therefore lacks persistence, drive, energy : 

* Who can believe what varies every day, 
Nor ever was, nor will be at a Stay ?” 
\ librarian is well-advised, if he relies mainly upon his own efforts. 
(To be continued) 


Thomas Hughes and the Chicago Public Library 


By Ernie Trory (Author of Main/y About Books) 


Seventy-five years ago this month, the premises of the Chicago Library 

\ssociation, together withits books, were destroyed in the Great Fire. From 

its ashes arose the present Chicago Public Library with which is linked for 

evermore the name of Thomas Hughes. 

In 1834, when Chicago was Still an unincorporated town with a population of no more than 
3,500, a number of citizens met and formed the Chicago Lyceum, a society for self-improvement 
which held weekly meetings. Some three hundred volumes were assembled for the use of 
members, and in 1838 the idea of establishing a reading room was added to their plans. This 
project, however, had to be abandoned through lack of interest. 

In 1840, the idea was revived and a small group of promoters, meeting in a hardware 
Store, resolved to launch an association if a hundred subscribers could be found at an annual 
fee of two dollars each. 

On January 30th, 1841, the Young Men’s Association was formed. A week later, a 
constitution was adopted and officers eleéted, the objeéts being “ to establish and maintain a 
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Reading Room and Library ; to procure literary and scientific lecturers, and to promote the 
intellectual improvement of its members.” 

For the next thirty years the Young Men’s Association flourished and the library increased. 
Printed catalogues were issued and the number of books available to subscribers rose to 
30,000—being valued at $40,000, an estimate which excluded the highly prized set of British 
Patent Reports, acquired from the British government in 1867. 

In 1868, the Young Men’s Association changed its name to the Chicago Library 
Association and began to press for a ‘* public library supjsorted by taxation.” Then came the 
Great Fire of 1871. 

On Oétober gth of that disastrous year, the 30,000 volumes belonging to the Chicago 
Library Association went up in flames, as did the 10,000 volumes belonging to the Y.M.C.A., 
the 5,000 volumes belonging to the Academy of Sciences, the 5,000 volumes belonging to 
the Union Catholic Library Association, the 3,000 volumes on printing belonging to the 
library of the Franklin Society, and the thousands of volumes in smaller society and church 
libraries, as well as in valuable school and private libraries. Book store losses were high, 
and altogether between two and three million volumes were presumed destroyed in the 
conflagration. 

The first person to suggest to the British public the idea of sending a gift of books to 
Chicago was a man named Burgess, a member of the Anglo-American Association in London, 
who submitted his plan to Thomas Hughes, a radical M.P., best remembered to-day for his 
successful authorship of Tom Brown’ s Schooldays. This English author brought the idea before 
the Anglo-American Association, by which body it was adopted, and a general committee 
was organised with Hughes as chairman and Burgess as secretary. 

A circular appealing for contributions was prepared and sent to British authors, book- 
sellers, publishers and learned societies, besides being printed in the Times. The proposed gift 
was intended to be a mark of sympathy, and a token of that “ sentiment of kinship ” which 
‘* must ever exist between the different branches of the English race.” 

The response was immediate. Practically every living author gave a free gift of his works, 
while booksellers, publishers, heads of societies and members of the general public were 
equally generous. Altogether more than 8,000 volumes were collected and sent to Chicago, 
of which the present librarian, Mr. Carl B. Roden, reports that only a few hundred have 
survived. Apparently they were incorporated in the public collections of the library and 
subjected to the wear and tear of indiscriminate handling by readers. Those that have 
survived, among them the works of Thomas Hughes, are now carefully guarded and pre- 
served “ as a memorial of the founding of a great American institution by an aét of 
signal and spontaneous generosity on the part of a foreign nation impelled thereto by deep 
sympathy in a distressful time.” 

The books from England began to arrive in instalments early in 1872 and were 
subsequently housed in a circular iron water tank, 58 feet in diameter and 21 feet in height, 
a disused reservoir which was fitted up with bookshelves, built around the circular walls, and 
furnished with chairs and tables. It was opened to the public on New Year’s day, 1873, but 
moved to more commodious premises some fourteen months later, The new premises were 
opened on May 18st, 1874, and the first book to be issued was a copy of Tom Brown’s Schooldays 
by Thomas Hughes. 

' In 1881, Thomas Hughes visited Chicago and expressed his gratification at the remarkable 
progress made by the institution in the short space of ten years. The Library Board gave a 
reception in his honour and re-affirmed its obligation to him in the following words : 

“ We owe to his zeal and to the happy inspiration of benevolence, in the memorable 
crisis of the Fire, the noble colleétion of books received through his agency from the authors 
of England, Ireland and Scotland, which formed the basis and foundation upon which, and 
in consequence of which, the Public Library was organised and established.” 

The name of Thomas Hughes is now permanently associated with the Chicago Public 
Library through the Children’s Department which, at its opening in 1907, was named the 
Thomas Hughes Room for Young People. 


Nore.—Mr. Ernie Trory is now engaged on a full-length biography of Those Hughes and would very 
much like to > hone from relatives or friends of his subjeé&t who would be willing to assist him in his task, 
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Sir Thomas and Ann 


An ExcurRsION 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


INTO ROMANCE 


Tuomas Bop.ey’s library at Oxford has come prominently before the world because of the 
broadcast of the opening of the great extension by the King and Queen on Oétober 24th, 


This may give some point to a legesxd. 


I 


If you go up or down, as chance may lead, 
The ancient narrow Street through Totnes Town, 
The quaint old gate your roving eye will heed 
That spans a thoroughfare of some renown. 
Somewhat above the gate you see look down, 
If you have sight not all men born possess, 
A house that has a visage all its own, 
Where, as the words inscribed thereon profess, 
Ann Ball once dwelt in her unwedded singleness. 


This caught my eyes, as, Brother, it might yours 
Were you, as 1, a bookman dedicate, 
Because the simple woman’s name endures 
Not only on the trim memorial plate, 
Which tells in utter brevity her fate, 
Who must have meant a lot to that strange man 
Who after wide-world journeyings of state 
Found harbourage and, ere the night began, 
Set up his Staff at Oxford and his Bodleian. 


Il 


I do confess in simple faith I deemed 
This Ann to be a maid of modest kind 
Who by the Dart, which runs below us, dreamed 
The dreams that damosels are said to find 
When less than twenty summers Stretch behind, 
(nd while beside the river path she strayed 
\ noble, learned youth of serious mind 
Caught in a flash the beauty of the maid, 
(nd living lightning Struck into his soul and stayed. 


IV 
\nd magic fell upon his world and grace 
More radiant and abundantly complete 
Than dreamer found in any dwelling-place— 
Light in her eyes and music in her feet 
Which moved as if to melody most sweet, 
\ rhythm lovers never yet had known ; 
The birds in song, the stars, the waters fleet, 
The lighted flowers, the very sun that shone 
Composed a paradise for them and them alone. 


\ small clusive dimple on her cheek 
Of damask showed a darling, roguish wit ; 
\nd music made a pause to hear her speak, 
Her lilting voice with April laughter lit 
Being lovelier by divers notes than it ; 
\nd if I say her eyes the Stars outshone 
Shall doubt invade my words the smallest bit 
Since not a caviller has come or gone 
Who dared assert a blither grace he had looked upon ? 


VI 
And Ann, did she behold in young Tom Bodley 
Fine poise and strength and honour without smirch ? 
And certainly he showed him not ungodly 
Who chose, it may be after years of search, 
A bride whose home was opposite the church ; 
For, I suppose, that fine red tower was there 
Then as today upon its Stately perch, 
A sentinel for any town most fair ; 
And natheless Ann and Tom went there for praise and 
prayer. 
Vil 
Was he already in her fair discerning 
A searcher after wealth in dusty nooks, 
Pursuing his novitiate of learning, 
Not in the lore that Shakespeare found in brooks 
Or ancient trees made royal by the rooks, 
But in a manner full of prose to others, 
Who by some miracle live without books, 
A faith that many a schism smites and smothers, 


The passionate love of print that makes all bookmen 
brothers. 


Vill 

Not only print but manuscript, as fair, 

Or even fairer, in initiate eyes, 
Since genius shows its earliest utterance there 

Of plumed song, or meditations wise, 

Or the exploring pioneer’s surprise 
Surviving in the very words he wrote ; 

Or, rarer Still, the monkly enterprise 
That every year with prayer and stress and rote 
Made perfeét unto time the books whereon we dote, 


IX 


Was he ?>—He needs must be, since she adored him, 
And by her love those Stores of learning live : 

I needs must dream her own desires implored him 
That treasury of mind to get and give 
Which make most other things seem fugitive 

And transient as the flowers our summers show, Sir, 
As brief as Stay of water in a sieve ; 

I needs must dream—and, then, a varlet proser 

Remarks, She was the widow of a Bristol grocer. 


X 
Thomas ; this brings my song to sudden crisis. 
Was it, as this vile thief of dreams has told ? 
Too curiously to ask I know not nice is, 
If thy romance were flushed with primrose gold 
Or did thine Ann more solid lures unfold 
That clinked from sugar, nutmegs, teas and spices, 
Or other stuffs her good Bristolian sold ? 
I know not; that you wed for me suffices, 
And must for you, O City of Towers and Pride of Isis 


Totnes, 1941-46 Berwick Savers 


I 

Il 
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The Library of Congress—Post-War Publications 


Since the close of the World War the Library of Congress has been engaged in issuing a 
number me aes relating to many aspects of the work of the Library and using the 
resources of the Library to shed light on current problems. Dealing first with the machinery 
of the Library itself, No. 1 of a series of Library of Congress Manuals concerns the Stack and 
Reader Division, Reference Department, including regulations for readers and the supply of 
books to the Reading Rooms. There have also been issued Studies of Descriptive Cataloguing. 
A Report from the Dire&tor of the Processing Department and the 2nd edition of the library 
and reference facilities in the Distri€t of Columbia. This important list gives full particulars 
of hours, stock and resources of all the Libraries in the Distrié. 

The Legislative Reference Service of the Library has produced a series of Public Affairs 
Bulletins which are not mere bibliographical lists but contain a large number of details as to 
the researches and discussions being carried on at the present time under the aegis of the 
Federal Government. Among the subjeéts dealt with are Forestry Aétivities, Economic 
Relations between the U.S. and Latin America, Financing Public Security, Atomic Power, 
Missouri Valley Authority, and Universal Military Training. 

Another interesting series of booklets is that devoted to the Centennial Exhibitions of the 
various States. They contain an address at the opening ceremony, a catalogue of the various 
exhibits and illustrations of many of the important items. Two exhibitions have already been 
held, Florida and Texas, both of considerable value, historical and artistic. 

Other recent publications include the Colonial Art of Latin America, a colleéion of 
slides and photographs; the list is supplemented by an explanatory text and a bibliography, 
and a Description of Magna Carta with illustrations. 

The General Reference and Bibliography Division have issued Money and Banking: a 
seleéted list of references and Post-War Problems, a current list of U.S. Government Publi- 
cations, July—September, 1945. 

This is a seleétion of the more important items issued by the Library of Congress during 
1945-46, and shows that the National Library of the United States has started full-speed 
Post-War work in earnest. R.A.P. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear AMEL-ANU, 
Open ACCEss 

Who would have imagined, as you say, that so established a practice as the free admission 
of readers to library shelves would ever again come under discussion! Yet on more than one 
occasion it has been seriously questioned by quite competent persons. And, as for the in- 
competent, one of my own readers once came to me asking if I had heard of an admirable 
method used in a library of his youth. He gave me an approximately correét description of a 
Cotgreave indicator. It worked beautifully, said he, and one had no need to wander about 
amongst the shelves “ trying to find something to read.” TI repressed the ironical truth that 
even were he to close his eyes and draw a volume from the nearest shelf, he would find some- 
thing eminently worth reading. That would savour of crying my goods too high, as it were. 
My books are seleéted, not merely colleéted, just as yours are, and I resent (silently of course) 
the continuous cackle about “‘ nothing fit to read ” which, as Jast once remarked, is the com- 
mon utterance of those who never by any chance read anything fit to be read. 


However, his suggestion of the 


RETURN TO THE INDICATOR 


lingered in my mind and my imagination played about it. Here was my central lending 
library in which 3,000 books are being rushed out every Saturday now and nearly 2,000 on 
every other weekday. The gangways, once thought generous, are now thronged, so that a 
considered choice of book is only possible in the rare slacker hours, The shelves, because 
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my Staff still remains below pre-war numbers (and they work rather shorter days too, now 3), 
are not those ranks of perfeét alignment that they were wont to be; and, worst of all, the 
gradually increasing slovenliness, the decaying, irreplaceable volumes show. All these things 
are replaced in my mind by a large open hall with tables set about with comfortable arm 
chairs, dozens of them ; and on the tables, amply set out, well-lighted and with writing pads 
for notes besides them, are so many copies of my complete catalogue that fifty may be 
examined at once. Of course it is a big room; the gangways are wide and rubber-covered 
to deaden footfalls ; the walls are covered with book-information, class-lists, jackets, prints 
and every possible indication of or inducement towards books. The whole length of the west 
side of the hall, the whole seventy feet, has my own modern automatic indicator, which makes 
the Cotgreave seem as obsolete as Bleriot’s airplane. It is in appearance a series of bell- 
pushes, each bearing the number of a book ; there are fifty-thousand such pushes on mine 
and room for more if T need them, all my reader does is to find his book number and press 
the button; the rest is done quite automatically ; the indicator shows immediately above 
the pushes a green light if he has been successful in choosing a book that is in—the colour 
of course rests on the idea that green represents fruitfulness, etc. ;—and, if the book is out, 
the light flashes yellow—desert sand colour, barrenness, you know. An exquisitely selective 
current runs from the indicator to the shelf, which withdraws the book, drops it into the 
nearest car of the omnipresent book-conveyor, and shoots it, almost with the rapidity of light, 
to the position of the push. Here it pauses, before an opening with a flap that opens like one 
of the food holders in a Lyons’ cafeteria. It remains shut, however, until the reader inserts 
his metal reader’s card—-a stencil which bears his number—into a slot which is a sort of 
Dickman machine, but operated eleétrically and working at any point on the counter. This 
is Stamped by a simple double aétion on a travelling paper band together with the number of 
the book, thus 


74,962 32754 
the first being the book number. The band moves from the door and that movement opens 
the door and ejeéts the book into the hands of the reader. It has taken me several minutes 
to describe, rather inadequately, [ fear, the working of my indicator; the process itself 
occupies less than three seconds. Of course T have had to patent the affair and a prospectus 
will be issued to a few lucky people in due course. 
I was led to this 
MODERNITY 

again when [ was looking through ASLIB’s Journal of Documentation wherein is an article on 
University library practice by Mr. Kenneth Povey, the librarian of the University of Liverpool. 
[ remember at the R.I.B.A. we once had a joint meeting of architeéts and librarians when the 
designer of the Henry Cohen Library, somewhat obsessed [ thought by the multitude of 
volumes and the difficulty of giving them open shelf space, suggested that we should abandon 
open access. The plan he showed us was one of a beautiful library and I have seen its realiza- 
tion at Liverpool ; any librarian might covet it. We gasped then and some protested. Mr. 
Povey makes new assertions that are worth more than a passing thought. He writes :— 


‘* Tconclude by questioning the popular belief in the unqualified advantages of free access 
to the shelves and the positive undesirability of any other method of book delivery, which 
has had so profound an influence on the planning of most recent Libraries. It is said that 
looking in vain for a book that someone else has borrowed has a beneficial effeét in introducing 
you to other books you may some day want to read. I submit that this procedure, if com- 
pulsory or even normal, is an uncivil waste of readers’ time and a repudiation of exact 
scholarship.” 

There seems good reason here. His students all know exaétly what they want, author, 
title, edition ; or, if they dont, they use a bibliography, which of course they know ; if they 
dont do that, they consult a specialist librarian who knows all bibliography. That, we are 
entitled to assume, is the exaét position and equipment of a University library. We are also 
to assume that very few real students even want to see the books ew masse on their specialities. 
In that they may be wise as singleness of purpose and a rigid adherence to a line of approach 
is a sound axiom for the modern academic student—strait, if not exactly narrow, is the way, 
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Let us agree with the implications of Mr. Povey’s assertion or suggestion: Then think again 
of my lending library. To the working of that the work of the University library has no 
relation. I deal with all readers—thousands of students, more thousands of general readers 
and some scores of thousands more who read only and alw ays for amusement. The last are 
the body for whom sheer rapidity of service is the only essential (so far as charging goes); 
we suffer grief and pain now, apparently, because the supply of nice love Stories and, for the 
males, of westerners is not equal to their demand; these are they who when they have 
exhausted our supply of them, go out grumbling to our councillors that the public library 
is no good. The second type is the intelligent reader who likes indeed to read a novel, even 
a western, but likes to read something else as well. Behold them now hurrying over the 
leaves of my catalogue. They have no experience in the job, they dont know authors, they are 
at sea as to subjects. They want to go to the shelves, see what there is, taste it and take it 
if they are attracted. I know everything there is to know about reading lists, book-displays 
and other inducements, but there is no inducement whatever and no exhibition that can 
compare with well-stocked and well-arranged open shelves. 


The first class, the scholarly reader and student: our own experience is in flat contra- 
di&ion to Mr. Povey’s. T hope, however, that [am not merely trying to rationalize our prac- 
tice. The older men, in any case, are not pursuing courses under lecturers or tutors whose 
business it is to be aw courant with their subjeéts ;_ they are often out of touch with the latest 
literature ; they want to see what is available not in catalogues, but by handling the books. 
They know that, in a lending library, books are often out but they d take something else on 
the same subjeé& ; they are rarely rigidly confined to a particular book as University students 
may be. There is the educational value, informal I concede, of browsing ; which, be it 
remarked, is the least onerous, as it is the most delightful, of intellectual occupations. Librar- 
ians in the service of the public believe themselves to be educationists, not merely purveyors of 
books someone else prescribes. ‘‘ Our librarian does not stimulate the purchase of books,” 
a learned professor remarked to me in my own college years ago, ‘‘ The academic staff does 
that.” That was in the past; since then I think of librarians who rank with professors and 
are even members of the Senate ; and men like Warner Bishop in America. Of course they 
stimulate the purchase of books often in fields of which their professors know little, if anything. 
But their main and ever-present duty is to teaching and research staff and student ; people 
already direéted. For them the closed shelf may suffice, although [I doubt it. For the un- 
directed, the open shelf always ; they learn by finding. 

Sometimes, looking again into the crowded, steaming (and, when it is wet, streaming) 
gangways on a Saturday night, I have a wistful wish that Mr. Povey were right. It is transient. 
However, my Amel-Anu, something must be done about those crowds. We are not doing 
the best work. We may never be able to do it. Will you consider the return to a separate 
building or apartment, for fiction ? It is nonsense to urge that fiction should not be supplied. 
It is one thing to withhold the bone from the dog but entirely another to take it away. 


Vale! K ALLIKRATES. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of ‘‘LeYTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” — 
Editor, THe Liprary Wor.p. 


Notes 


Pending the provision of a new building on a site allocated in the projected civic and 
academic centre, the Newcastle-upon-Tyne City Council has adopted recommendations 
of the Libraries Committee for a comprehensive reorganization of the existing Central Library 
premises, at an estimated cost of £5,000, the structural work to be proceeded with immediately 
the necessary permits are obtained. 


* * * * * 


Joint Meeting of the L.A. Northern Branch and the North-Eastern Division of the 
\.A.L. was held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne on Wednesday, O¢tober 23rd, 1946, under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. E. Austin Hinton, B.A., F.L.A. (City Librarian, Newcastle-upon-Tyne). 
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Personal News 


LAWLER.—Miss Beatrice P. Lawler, F.L.A., 


Branch Librarian, Liverpool P.L., to be Chief 


Assistant, Lancaster P.L. 


Topicalities 
Edited by E. R. McCotvin 
(The Polytechnic Library, W.1) 

The “ Book-marker” is the original title 
of FULHAM Public Libraries’ descriptive 
list of new books for September. NEWARK 
Public Library has recently produced an adult 
list entitled “* Good company ” and two junior 
lists. Among the numerous leaflets issued by 


ISLINGTON Public Libraries is a list of 


Reports on German industries and a useful 
sele&tion of ‘‘ Books for the shop-keeper.” 
This Borough runs aétive music clubs which 
hold frequent gramophone recitals, and is also 
organising a series of lectures on drama, 
literature and current events. BRISTOL 
sends a programme of lectures with appro- 
priate bibliographies on subjects ranging from 
literature and music to planning and politics, 
while LEICESTER has colleéted up-to-date 
titles in connection with their forth-coming 
film-le&tures. SWINDON and PENDLE- 
BURY Public Libraries have combined with 
the local Arts Club in drawing up an attractive 
programme of lectures, concerts, etc., for the 
winter, and four reading-lists on the arts were 
issued during August. The County Borough 
of GATESHEAD sends competent notes on 
Local Government books and LUTON con- 
tributes a workmanlike ‘‘ Technical Bulletin.” 
A folder with photograph introduces the new 
Colliers’ Wood Branch of MITCHAM Public 
Libraries, and a similar folder with a photo- 
graph of a typical landscape advertises the 
CHESTE RF IELD Library Committee’s lec- 
tures on ‘* Derbyshire.” DERBYSHIRE 
County Library have got up a pleasing little 
booklet of new additions, cx mmplete with date, 


classification number and fairly full anno- 
tations. 
Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 
\CCRINGTON Public Libraries. — Annual 


Borough Librarian, E. 
Population (est. 1944), 


Report, 1945-1946. 
Norman, A.L.A. 


36,850. Rate, 5.7od. Income from Rate, 
£5,868. Total Stock, 39,609. Additions, 
2,787. Withdrawals, 1,559. Issues: Lend- 


Young People’s Library, 
35,891; Schools, 23,618. Borrower’s 
tickets in use, 21,095. Delivery Stations, 2. 

Mr. Norman, the Borough Librarian, has returned 
to duty after nearly four years on aétive service, and has 
a pleasing and satisfactory report to make on last year's 
working of the libraries, together with some notes 
on the fortunes of the service during the years of war. 
Mrs. E. M. Best aéted as Librarian in Mr. Norman’s 
absence. During the war 2,156,587 volumes were 
issued, and 33,871 new books were added to Stock. 
These figures are impressive when the size of the 
Borough is considered, and the double handicap of 
shortage of trained Staff, with the increased difficulty 
of obtaining supplies of new books is taken into 
account. Twenty per cent. of last year’s circulation 
in the Adult Lending Library were non-fiétional works, 
and there is a Steady demand for classical and well- 
written contemporary fiction. The work amongst 
young people continued to flourish during the year in 
spite of the acute shortage of suitable new books. The 
re-organization of the Reference department is Still in 
abeyance, but will be proceeded with as soon as cir- 
cumSstances permit. 

CLYDEBANK Public Library.—Annual Report 
for year ending 15th May, 1946. Lébrarian, 
John B. Purdie, F.L.A. Population (est. 
1946), 33,600. Rate, 2.35d. Income from 
Rate, £3,833. Total Stock, 32,331. Addi- 
tions, 6,468. Withdrawals, 2,023. Total 
Issues, 311,704. Borrowers, 16,935 ; extra 
tickets, 3,382. 

The year under review has seen the achievement 
of the best results of the work of the Library since the 
early nineteen-thirties. About 2,000 new readers were 
enrolled, and there was an increase of 47 per cent. in 
the number of non-fiétion tickets issued. Book circu- 
lation reached a record figure, being an increase of 
nearly 30,000 when compared with the previous year. 
All classes of literature were more widely read, with 
* Religion ” returning the highest increase, 75 per cent., 
followed by “ Literature” with 55 per cent. The 
policy of the Committee in allocating more money to 
the book fund has been fully justified. Books in popu- 
lar demand were fairly heavily duplicated whenever 
supply was obtainable. Pre-war hours of opening have 
been reverted to, and the half-day closing discontinued, 
with favourable comment from all sections of the 
public. In March, 1941, the Library sustained serious 
bomb damage, and over 11,000 books were deStroyed. 
First aid repairs were carried out and the service 
restored in July of the same year. The first Step in the 
post-war development plan is the opening of an evening 
branch library at Parkhall where work is already in 
hand. 

SouTHAMPTON Public Libraries and Museum.— 
\ Year’s Service of the Southampton Public 
Libraries and Museum, 1945-1946. Chief 
Librarian, R. W. Lynn. Population (est. 
1946), 156,575. Total Stock, 151,286. 
Additions, 11,987. Withdrawals, 7,340. 
Issues : Lending, 1,066,064 ; Junior, 
185,979; Reference, 37,930; Commercial 
Library, 32,624. Borrowers, 42,288; extra 
tickets, 38,180. Branches, 5. 
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This is the first printed report to appear since 
1939 1940, and, whilst covering the notable achieve- 
ments of last year, also contains a summary of Statistics 
for the years 1940-1945. During the war years the 
libraries played their part magnificently in meeting the 
additional demands of a wider reading public, and 
maintained an uninterrupted service throughout. 
In spite of heavy bombing and a considerable fall in 
population as compared with pre-war days, book 
circulation has greatly increased in recent years, the 
number issued during last year achieving a new record 
in the history of the library service. 84,378 more books 
were issued last year than in the year previous. There 
is evidence that the Reference and Commercial Libraries 
are quickly returning to their normal aétivities, and the 
demand for trade journals and business books necessi- 
tates keeping the Commercial Library open an hour 
later than in pre-war times. The Junior Libraries 
have now recovered from the effeéts of wartime 
evacuation of school children and made steady progress 
during the past year. An expert report on the Museum 
colleétions at Tudor House, has resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a fully trained and qualitied Curator. Visitors 
to the Museum during the year numbered 12,432, 
including 28 organised parties. 


bd 

Book Selection Guide 

A Descriptive List of Books 

of Interest to Librarians 

PROFESSIONAL 

ANKER (Jean) Rationaliseringen af de systemat- 
iske Kataloger i Universitets-biblioteket i 
Norre Alle. Universitetsbiblioteket : Koben- 
havn, 1946. 

On the arrangement of an alphabetical Subjeé 
Catalogue. 

ANKER (Jean) Systematisk Katalogisering ved 
begrebsklassifikation og Emneregistrering. 
1946. 

On the arrangement of a Classified Catalogue. 

GENERAL 

AssOCIATION FOR PLANNING AND REGIONAL 
RECONSTRUCTION HousinG DiGestr. An 
Analysis of Housing Reports, 1941-1945. 
Illus. Art & Educational Publishers. 
15s. od. net. 

This work is intended to give a resumé of steps 
already taken to clarify the many issues that have arisen 
in regard to this, one of the most important subjeés of 
the day, namely housing. Standards of housing, 
standards of construétion, of equipment, of design, 
jostle one another in the urgency of consideration. 
Temporary versus permanent houses, semi-detached 
versus terrace houses, converted houses, houses versus 
flats, housing single people and the elderly, are some of 
the thousand and one problems which face not only the 
architeét and the builder, but the various Ministries and 
Committees that have to bear the brunt of the dis- 
satisfaction and delays consequent on a period of 
deStruétion and transition. Many details are here 


touched upon, for there is no space in a book of this 
description to amplify. Kitchen and service rooms, 
heating and water supplies, cupboards and laundry, 
larders and refrigerators, are described in this invaluable 
reference book which should appeal to every housewife 


TERWORTE 


LUT 
FORTHCOMING TITLES IN THE LUTTERWORTH LIBRARY 


THE TRANSMISSION OF 
THE FAITH 


GODFREY E. PHILLIPS 


After twenty-five years’ service as a missionary in 
india, Godfrey Phillips took up the appointment of 
Professor of Missions, Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham. 
In this book he presents an over-all survey of the 
Church's history and present practice in one matter, 
namely, how and what it transmits to the younger 
generation and to converts. Demy 8vo. 10/6 


REPRINT 


RELIGION IN THE 
VICTORIAN ERA 


L. E. ELLIOTT-BINNS, D.D. 


The Author treats of the Oxford Movement, Religion 
and Science, Religion and History, Social Problems, the 
Cambridge School, the Press, Literature and Art, Wor- 
ship, New Methods, Federation and Reunion with real 
skill. Demy 8vo, 21 /- 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
Sales Dept. : 4-12 Halliwick Court Parade, 
Friern Barnet, London, N.12 


and to all who are in any way conneéted with the 

Housing, Health and Public Services. The illustrations 

are excellent. 

Barer (E. Gordon) Pittorial Composition in 
Monochrome and Colour. [llus. Fountain 
Press. 6s. od. net. 

Here we have an enlarged and revised edition of 

a book which was greatly appreciated when it appeared 

originally some four years ago by photographers who 

take an interest in the artistic side of their work. Now 
it has been brought up to date and many new illustra- 
tions have been included. The great need for work of 
this artistic character is ‘* the secing eye,” that is to say, 
one that appreciates the possibilities of the significant 

placing of lines and masses, in order to produce a 

composition which has a piétorial value. The hints in 


* this text-book will prove invaluable, not only to the 


beginner but also to the more adwanced student of 

photography. 

Casu (J. Allan) Living on My Camera. Ten 
Years of Free-Lancing. Illus. Focal Press. 
15s. od. net. 

This is the work of a man who knows how to do 
it. For ten years he has lived on the proceeds of his art 
and his photography. Freelancing of this kind is no 
sinecure, and Mr. Cash had to expend much time, energy 
and thought, before he could obtain the piétures which 
were to bring him a livelihood. From early childhood 
he was overcome with wanderlust, and after some time 
spent in radio engineering he Started off to Canada and 
made good there. Even that settled life did not satisfy 
him and he travelled through the Balkans, Switzerland, 
Germany and Italy to find the material of which he was 
in search. This record of how he made a success makes 
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FOYLES 


vast experience 
and resources are 
available for the 
busy Librarian 


Public Libraries Dept. 


W. & G. FOYLE LTD. 


113-125 Charing Cross Road 
London, W.C.2 


Tel.: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


excellent reading, and, better Still, it contains many 
practical hints of how to set out and do likewise. 


CHanrer (Horace R.) London Building Law : 


An Introduétion and Guide for the Use of 


Illus. 


\rchiteéts, Surveyors and Students. 
Batsford. 21s. od. net. 

Mr. Chanter has indeed done a splendid service by 
present hour a lucid work on the 
position of the building and allied trades in the 
Metropolis. Since the war many restrictions and mis 


presenting at the 


conceptions have grown up around the subjeét, and so 
compli ate d has 1t he come that such various trades and 
protessions as Builders, Contraétors, State Agents, 
Draughtsman and Clerks of Works 


author's publication. Mr. 


Property Owners, 
will heartily welcome the 
Chanter has many qualitications for the work he has 
his thorough experience 
includes The Town and 
Planning Aéts 1932, 1943 and 1944, the 
Restriétion of Ribbon Developments 1935, the 
Housing Act 1936, the Factories A&t 1937 and so many 
other acts and regulations, chictly covering the vears 


undertaken, more especial, 
as Distriét Surveyor He 
Country 


from to2 to 19390 that it would he almost impossible 
to amplify the necessary particulars given in the space 
ot one volume 
(R. M.) 
and Print. 4th 
Press. ss. od. net. 


\nother of this publisher's successes which is so 


\fter-Work on Negative 
edition. Tlus. Fountain 


much in demand that a fourth edition has been called 


for since the beginning of the war. During these years 
reat Strides have been made in the improvement in 


photowraphic material, but it is Still necessary to watch 


tor possible faults in the 


By the use of correét after-treatment a great deal may be 


wgative before printing off. 


done to corréét original blemishes and Mr. Fanstone 
has done much to teach the student how to recognise 
the faults and how to climinate them. No amateur can 
afford to be without this useful little work, and pro- 
fessionals may save much time and trouble by following 
the precepis given therein. 

Fire Prorecrtron YEAR Book, 
Lomax Erskine. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is the eighth edition of this valuable vearbook, 
It brings things up to date under new regulations and 
can be regarded as a reliable and important guide to the 
tire services. The format is excellent, cach seétion being 
indicated by thrown-out thumb index tabs. It includes 
a commercial direétory. 

Fores (Raymond Technical Drawing for 
Trade Students. Illus. Batsford. 6s. od. 
net. 

\ practical text-book for use in Technical Schools 
and Institutes and those students who are preparing for 
the Royal Society of Arts ‘‘ Grouped Course Examina- 
tions.” The text is interspersed with numerous 
exercises and there are 240 illustrations which add 
considerably to the facilities offered for the mastering 
ot the fundamentals of the subject. Whilst the work is 
intended primarily for the engineering and allied trades, 
librarians could also benefit by Studying Section 2, 
which deals with lettering. The block letters on the 
accompanying sketch on p. 8 are admirably suited to 
the kind of lettering used on catalogue cards. 


1946-1947. 


Green (Roger Lancelyn) Andrew Lang: A 
Critical Biography. Coloured portrait. E, 
Ward. 15s. od. net. 

The name of Andrew Lang in literature is well 
known, but has never been over-cmphasised. Rather 
the reverse. During the past thirty years but little, 
comparatively speaking, has been written about his 
work, and perhaps even less about his life. Mr. Green 
has filled a gap, and a large circie of readers—apart 
from the secleét few who have always borne Lang’s 
delicate and clusive genius in mind—will be gratified 
to tind here a careful Study both of his personality and 
of his writings. After giving a biographical outline of 
Lang's life, Mr Green discusses the merits of his works 
in many and varied Styles, as historian, critic and fairy- 
Story teller. Added to this is a useful short-title biblio- 
graphy with an addenda of the more important 
uncolleéted contributions to magazines and a good 
index. In short, the whole presents a scholarly work 
carried through on an essentially literary basis. 


Haas (William S.) Iran. Tllus. Oxford 
University Press. 23s. od. net. 

The author of this much-needed book on Iran, was 
at one time adviser to the Ministry of Education in 
Ieheran, and thus had excellent facilities for studying 
the Persian people, and familiarising himself with 
important international issues such as the control of the 
oilfields, at tirst hand. As is pointed out in the Preface, 
* It is the design of these pages to present the Iran of 
to-day and her problems against the background of her 
interpreted past. It is to be hoped that this excellent 
survey will contribute to a growing interest in Iran. 
lhe illustrations and format are excellent. 


Howse (W. H.) The History and Legend of 
Stapleton Castle. [llus. by H. Sawbridge. 
Orphans Printing Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

This Tale of the Herefordshire Borderland 
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contains not only a printed version of the ghostly legend 

of Cavalier and Roundhead days, but also a succinét 

and interesting account of the ruined castle. Until 

recent years the townsfolk of Presteigne. showed a 

marked fear of passing the Castle where Lady Bluefoot, 

as she was called, was said to haunt the vicinity. The 
manuscript of this murder plot was found in a nearby 
farmhouse. 

James (Father, O.F.M.) ts Life Worth Living ? 

" Mercier Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Here we have a Study for the “ plain man ” which 
will enable him to think out his faith, and to sce its 
implications in all the various branches of his life. 
Hence this book is an attempt to lay the foundations of 
a complete Christian philosophy of life. As the author 
remarks, ‘‘ Faith was not intended merely to illuminate 
the mind alone: it must flow into life and determine 
the Christian judgments of the things that count.” 
jerFreys (W. A.) Profitable Interviewing. 

Matsons Publications. 5s. od. net. 

Today there seems to be a considerable demand 
from all quarters, telling people how to do things, and 
how to do them well enough to make money by them. 
The idea is admirable and the little book under review 
is quite good of its kind, but we must warn the 
enthusiastic reader that when he comes to the chapter 
on “ How to Interview your Friends,” he is likely to 
be regarded as a first-class bore if he follows it too 
persistently. 

Korarz (Walter) Myths and Realities in 
Eastern Europe. Maps. Lindsay Drum- 
mond. 12s. 6d. net. 

The importance of this Study is that it deals with 
the dangers appearing in the European Middle Fast, 
that is to say with the area intermediate between the 
Germans and the Great Russians. Readers will guage 
its scope from the fact that the peoples of Hungary, 
Poland, Bulgaria, \lbania and Greece are discussed, as 
well as the interdependence of their destinies, and the 
problems of nationalist intolerance. 

La LerrreE DE LA FRANCE AU ComBAT AND 
TRICOLORE, continued as TricoLorE News 
oF France ar War. French Information 
Mission. [llus. In Parts, 6s. od. each. 

Two volumes of this periodical, the first containing 
Volume Three and Volume Four (Nos. 1—¥4), 1943, 
and the second Vol. IV, Nos. 5 to Vol. V, No. 3. Fully 
illustrated with photographic reproductions and con- 
taining short articles by well known authors and 
journalists. 

Linpsay (Sir Lionel) Addled Art. Illus. 
Hollis & Carter. 6s. od. net. 

It is to be hoped that this piece of acute criticism 
will reach a wide circle of readers. Certainly this is a 
most timely and searching analysis of modernism in art. 
The author’s main thesis is that the devotees of modern 
art are sensation mongers, their art a corrupt and alien 
thing which they have forced on a defenceless public. 
This volume will enable the public to see the faéts for 
itself and to help it form an independent judgment. Its 
Style and merit can be gauged by its opening chapter, 
“ Modernism in art is a freak, not a natural, evolutional 
growth. The causes lie in the spirit of the age that 
separates this century from all others : the age of speed, 
sensationalism, jazz, and the insensate adoration of 
money. No great art was created in a hurry, or at the 
behest of market-rigging dealers.” 


“‘It is estimated that there are at least 
100,000 gliding enthusiasts in Britian’’— 
The ‘ TIMES’ Aeronautical Correspond- 
ent, July 11th, 1946. 

DOES YOUR LIBRARY cater for those 
who are interested in Gliding and Soaring, but 


who cannot obtain a copy of SAILPLANE AND 
GLIDER — because there are not enough to go 


round ? 
lider 


AND (EST. 1930) 


Monthly 
Subscription—I3/- per annum post free 
to 


Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd. 
2 Breams Buildings 
Fetter Lane - E.C.4 


Owned by the GLIDER PRESS LTD. 
139 Strand, W.C.2 


MauGuam (W. Somerset) Of Human Bondage. 
With a Digression on the Art of Fiction. 
Library of Congress. 

There will be a considerable demand by readers 
and colleétors of Somerset Maugham for this address 
delivered at the Library of Congress, on the occasion of 
his presenting the original manuscript of his novel, Of 
Human Bondage, to the Library on April 20th, 1946. 
This address has been very pleasantly designed and 
printed, but unfortunately is only available in a Limited 
Edition. It is interesting to hear that since the author 
correéted the proofs in 1914, he has since then only 
opene d the book once. 

NeLson (Alexander) Principles of Agricultural 
Botany. 17 colour plates, 128 black and 
white plates, 182 figures in text. Nelson. 
358. od. net. 

The author, who is a Leéturer in Plant Physiology 
and Agricultural Botany of the University of Edinburgh, 
is naturally remarkably well equipped for the task he 
has undertaken, no inconsiderable one, since he has 
included in his researches the results of much recent 
experimental work in the wide field of botanical 
agriculture. To the Student he offers a work which will 
serve him admirably, and to those who are already 
expert in a science which has grown enormously in 
importance during the war years he offers material 
which will prove invaluable for many days to come. It 
is impossible in a short review of a work of this 
exhaustive chara¢ter to do justice to its many-sided 
aspects. For the Student it has been planned with two 
chicf objeéts in view, first to propound the principles 
of plant science that bear on agriculture and secondly 
to gather together the necessary information required 
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for a formal examination in Botany leading to a diploma 
in agriculture. The work is divided into four chief 
seétions : 1, Morphology and Anatomy ; 2, Physiology ; 
3, Negative Faétors in Food Produétion; and 4, 
Heredity, Evolution and Classification. Needless to 
say, the illustrative matter, both coloured and plain, is 
excellent. A short list of Books for Further Reading is 
given at the close of each chapter. There is a good 
index and, in short, the work comprises material 
enough for a life Study of the subjeé. 


Seymour (H.) Model Warships. Illus. Faber. 


12s. 6d. net. 

\ useful handbook for the constructor of ship 
models. ‘The praétical details and the illustrations render 
it one of the best of its kind. The author has passed on 
to others a hobby which is fascinating not only to boys 
but to men like himself, who spend their days in 
clerical work at a desk and prefer a change of occupation 
at week-ends. What could be more delightful than 
shaping models of ships of the Royal Navy with simple 
tools, a keen eve and clever handiwork. 

Suearcrorr (W. F., B.Sc.) A Guide to 
Correét Exposure. The foundation of 
Successful Photography. Fountain Press. 
ss. od. net. 

The seven years that have passed since the first 
edition of this littke work was issued have seen many 
changes and improvements in the subjeét. Put baldly 
exposure deals entirely with the length of time the 
photographer allows his camera shutter to remain 
open, and this period may vary from a fraction of a 
second to many minutes. In some special cases the 
time may even extend to hours. Mr. Shearcroft suggests 
that a better name for exposure would be “ shutter 
speed,”” i.c., the turning of a knob or dial at the 
psychological moment. Mistakes in exposure cannot be 
rectified, the result is good or bad as the case may be, 
therefore its importance cannot be overestimated. 
Having firmly established this faét, the author proceeds 
to explain clearly to both the average amateur and the 
more expert exponent of the art, the various processes 
by which this highly desirable result is to be obtained. 

FICTION 

Asuron (Francis) The Breaking of the Seals. 
Dakers. 9s. 6d. net. 

I'he period covered by this Story is only 200,000 
years! and may be a million or so. It belongs to the 
class of semi-scientific fiétion which has been so 
prominent during the last few years, and is certainly 
one of the best of its kind. 

BAKER (Frank) Before I Go Hence. Dakers. 
gs. 6d. net. 

\s the author says, this is an attempt to show 
something of what goes on in a_ novelist’s mind, 
when he discovers what seems to be suitable ‘* material ’ 
and so starts to work on it. The title is part of a phrase 
from the Psalms: “ Before I go hence, I am alone.” 
The setting is a remote farmhouse in Sussex, which 
was occupied at one time by a priest. Twelve years 
later it is visited by our novelist in search of a theme, 
and from this point, an extraordinary link is eStab- 
lished, which is admirably described. 

ButLterr (Gerald) Judgment in Suspense. 
Dent. 8s. 6d. net. 

his is a tragic Story of confliét between husband 
and wife. Olive tells her husband Richard that they 
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Olive wants 


have “‘ come to the end of their tether.”’ 
nothing but her freedom. Richard points out that he 
cannot agree to her proposal of “ providing evidence.” 
This dramatic situation is conneéted with the head- 
master of a co-ed school who sets himself to discover 
the hidden secret of three linked lives. 


Lavrin (Janko), Ed. Russian Humorous 
Stories. Illus. Sylvan Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

Here are cleven Stories in lighter vein by Such 
famous authors as Pushkin, Gogol, Dostoevsky, 
Chekhov, and others less well known to English 
readers. Many of them appear for the first time in 
English and they are welcome because of the new light 
they throw on the more humorous vein of Russian 
writers. The tale of “ The Discerning Dog ”’ raises a 
real laugh, and there is a good Story of fish entitled 
“The Ideals of a Carp.” The drawings too are 
amusingly appropriate to the text. 

LivinGston (Marjorie) Muted Strings. Dakers, 
12s. 6d. net. 

An ambitious historical novel of ancient Egypt, 
riotous with colour, passions, splendour, luxury and 
perfume, yet riddled with dangers, intrigue and murder, 
\ belicf in reincarnation is woven into the tragic Story, 
in which wrongs of a previous life are punished in a 
subsequent existence. It is all very mystic and 
speétaétular, but none the less enthralling for that. 


JUVENILE 

BRANDON (Herbert J.) The Four Fat Dwarfs, 
Illus. Alliance Press. 5s. od. net. 

Children will love this Story of a very Strange 
discovery, as well as the funny little piétures which 
accompany the text. There is a kind fairy queen, twins 
called Jack and Jill and, of course, the four dwarfs 
with the intriguing names of Pick, Pack, Peek and Poke. 
Here it is, just in time for Christmas ! 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

James (Father, O.F.M. Cap.) How to Pray the 
Mass. Mercier. 6d. net. 

Moute (H. C. G.) The Cross and the Spirit, 
Pickering. 2s. 6d. net. 

\ scholarly treatment of the Galatian Epistle by 
the Bishop of Durham. 

Scroccie (W. Graham, D.D. (Edin.)) Christ 
the Key to Scripture. A Study and a 
Method. Pickering. 2s. 6d. net. 

Outline Treatment of the Messianic Prophecies. 
Vine (W. E.) A Guide to Missionary Service. 

Pickering. 1s. 6d. net. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
AMATEUR STAGE, Vol. I, No. 1, September, 
1946. A new and promising publication.—BRITISH 
BOOK NEWS. A Monthly Seleétion of Recent Books, 
November, 1946.—THE LIBRARIAN AND THE 
BOOK WORLD, September, Oétober, 1946.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT, September—Oé€ober, 1946, 

THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, 
Oé€ober, 1946.—LIBRARY JOURNAL, September 
18t, September 15th, 1946.—SCIENCE PROGRESS, 
O€ober, 1946. A Quarterly Review of Scientific 
Thought, Work and Affairs. Contains many important 
articles and reviews. 7s. 6d. net. 
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